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Foreword 


Since early times silver objects have held a 
special place in American society. Symbols of 
status and negotiable wealth, they have been 
subject to a wide variety of social usage. Today 
the collector and scholar admire silver not only 
for its beauty, but also study it for what it can 
tell them about past generations of patrons and 
craftsmen. The Essex Institute has a fine rep- 
resentative local silver collection. Our author 
informs us that it is the type of collection that 
serves well to broaden our knowledge of 
American history. 

For the perceptive research and writing of this 
booklet on silver, the sixth in our continuing 
series, we are most grateful to Martha Gandy 
Fales, honorary curator of the collection. Her 
knowledge of the collection extends over many 
years, and there is no person better equipped to 
tell its fascinating and detailed story. 

The production of a booklet such as this one 
takes the time and work of many people. J. 
Herbert Gebelein and Fred Roberts provided 
valuable information. Irene R. Norton and the 
library staff as well as Elaine G. Bonney pro- 
vided answers to many reference questions. 
Dean Lahikainen gave genealogical assistance. 
Janine E. Skerry assisted with research and 
patiently weighed and measured every piece of 
silver. She and Mrs. Bonney also worked with 
Fredrik D. Bodin, photographer, assisting him 
in the exacting process of recording on film the 
reflective images of the precious metal. 
Katherine W. Richardson has carefully edited 
the text and captions. Martha Podren at 
Flanders & Associates has been responsible for 
the design and production. 


Publication expenses have been generously 
supported by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, private gifts, and the 
following businesses: Bernard’s Jewelers, 
Salem; Daniel Low, Salem; Eastern Savings 
Bank, Lynn; Essexbank, Peabody; Firestone 
& Parson, Boston; J. Herbert Gebelein, Boston: 
George Peabody Co-operative Bank, Peabody; 
Heritage Co-operative Bank, Salem; 
Naumkeag Trust Company, Salem; Neworld 
Bank for Savings, Boston; Salem Five Cents 
Saving Bank; Shawmut Merchants Bank, 
Salem; Warren Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Peabody. 

For their support in this project we are 
extremely appreciative. 


Anne Farnam 
Curator 


Bryant F. Tolles, Jr. 


Executive Director and Librarian 











Witch spoon, figure 38. 








Introduction 


The Essex Institute’s collection of silver is a 
significant one representing an early and 
important area in our country’s history. While it 
mirrors the history of American silver, it is par- 
ticularly representative of silver used by Essex 
County residents and of the silversmiths who 
lived and worked in Essex County, Massachu- 
setts. The objects, whether outstanding or 
obscure, have historical significance because 
they bring clearly to mind special occasions in 
private lives as well as in our country’s 
development. 

In Essex County, as in other areas first settled 
in the New World, seventeenth-century objects 
made of precious metals were very scarce. Most 
households were exceptional if they contained 
earthenware and glass instead of woodenware, 
and pewter instead of iron. Among the few 
silver items found in early Essex County homes 
were spoons and less frequently, cups, bowls, 
and beakers. However, the widow Elizabeth 
Goodale of Newbury, who died in 1647, owned 
spoons, beakers, and bowls as well as a covered 
double salt and a silver-tipped earthenware jug. 
In 1655 Rebecca Bacon of Salem owned a silver 
wine cup and dram cup, in addition to a double 
salt and six spoons. 

One hundred and fifty years later, the 
Reverend William Bentley, Salem’s famous 
diarist, realized the rarity of such early silver 
and described in detail pieces he happened 
upon, such as the widow Hawthorne’s old- 
fashioned pint goblet and set of sweetmeat forks, 
or the plate, more than a foot in diameter, 
engraved with the Leverett arms and decorated 
around the rim with scenes of rural sports, 
which Mrs. Perkins of Ipswich had inherited 
from Governor John Leverett. 

By Bentley’s time, silver was owned in ever- 
greater quantity. Elias Hasket Derby probably 
owned more silver at his death in 1799 than any 


Salem resident had ever owned before. Included 
were a gilded punch urn, coffee and tea sets, 
pitchers, sauceboats, porringers, tankards, 
canns, tumblers, sets of casters, bowls, basins, 
salts, a spout cup, a tray seventeen inches long, 
and flatware filling two knife cases. On 10 
March 1814 Bentley commented on the silver of 
Derby’s daughter Elizabeth, which was “elegant 
& the pieces multiplied beyond example in this 
part of the Country.” 

One advantage of owning silver was that, 
unlike coins, objects could be identified if they 
were stolen because of their engraving, weight, 
and maker’s marks. When John Touzel’s Salem 
shop was broken into on 1 November 1767, he 
advertised in the Boston Newsletter: 


the following items were Stolen. . .viz: 50 or 60 pair 
Silver shoe and Knee Buckles, 6 strings of Coral Beeds, 
Part of a Gold Necklace, 142 Dozen Tea-Spoons 
marked I:T, one large Spoon, Maker's Name J. 
lowzelsenr. 


Because silver represented personal wealth 
and was useful as well, it was cherished by 
families for generations. As a result, unlike 
portraits or furniture, gifts of silver were slow 
in coming to the Essex Institute. Among the 
earliest accessions of objects made of precious 
metals were a porringer made by Benjamin 
Burt, a patchbox, a chamberstick by Newell 
Harding, and a gold funeral ring by John 
Coney, all of which were representative of a 
vanishing way of life. There are now approxi- 
mately six hundred pieces and sets of silver in 
the Institute’s collection. 

Arranged chronologically for the most part, 
this brief illustrated description of the collection 
treats church silver at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when many of the examples owned by 
the Institute were made. Foreign silver is dis- 
cussed at the end of the section on the nine- 
teenth century, when many of these objects, if 
not made then, were brought into this country. 





English silver, which was not necessarily 
considered foreign by its colonial owners, is 
discussed chronologically and simultaneously 
with the American objects. 

One outstanding aspect of the collection 
should be noted. Almost every piece of silver 
illustrated is well documented as to maker or 
owner, often both, and in many cases is en- 
graved with the date of manufacture or date of 
subsequent ownership. Frequently the silver 
was given by a descendant of the original 
owner and therefore is thoroughly pedigreed. 
In addition, the library of the Essex Institute 
has the research materials to substantiate and 
illuminate the silver collection, providing 
genealogy, family history, newspaper reports, 
and the account books and sketchbooks of local 
silversmiths. 

A well-documented silver collection adds a 
fascinating and important dimension to our 
understanding of the past. The Essex Institute’s 
collection of silver — comprehensive in date, 
varied in scope, normally conservative in 
nature, and generally high in artistic quality — 
is imbued with the history of Essex County, its 
people, and its traditions. 














Teapot lid, figure 33. 
Covered pot, figure 46. 
Teapot lid, figure 35. 











The Collection 


Seventeenth-century silver is as rare in the 
Essex Institute collection as it was in local 
homes at that time. However, silversmiths or 
goldsmiths (the terms were used interchange- 
ably) and jewellers were among the first settlers 
in the colonies. In 1652 John Hull of Boston, 
with his partner Robert Sanderson, was ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts General Court to 
be master of the mint. ‘Two centuries later, 
Salem’s Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote a story 
called “Grandfather's Chair” telling how, when 
Hull’s only daughter Hannah married the nota- 
ble Samuel Sewall, her dowry consisted of her 
weight in the “pine-tree shillings” her father 
minted. 


1. Top to bottom: Spoon by John Hull (1624-1683) and Robert 
Sanderson (1608-1693), Boston, c. 1664. Engraved on handle 
end w®u for William Browne (1639-1715/16) of Salem, who 
married Hannah Corwin in 1664. Marked inside bowl, in relief, 
IH below four pellets in shaped punch, and on back of handle, 
in relief, RS below seeded rose in shaped punch. L.: 6 1/16 in.; 
Wt.: 1 oz. 8 dwt. (accession number 106,923.1). 


Spoon by John Edwards (1671-1746), Boston, c. 1702. Engraved 
on back of handle 1a for John and Anna (Orne) Cabot who 
were married in 1702. Found on the site of the John Cabot 
house when it was taken down in 1878. Marked on back of 
shaft, in relief, IE in quatrefoil. L.: 7 1/4 in.; Wt.: 1 oz. 10 dwt. 
(104,883). 


Spoon by Edward Lang (1742-1830), Salem, c. 1770. Engraved 
on back of handle H. Crowninshield for Hannah Crowninshield. 
Marked on back of shaft, in relief, E* LANG in rectangle. L.: 8 
1/2 in.; Wt.: 1 oz. 17 dwt. (130,004). 


Spoon by William Simpkins (1704-1780), Boston, c. 1735. 
Engraved on back of handle s*p 1720 for Samuel and 
Deliverance (Basset) Breed who were married in Lynn in that 
year, with initials and dates of subsequent owners. Marked on 
back of shaft, in relief, Simpkins in rectangle. L.: 7 7/16 in.; 
Wt.: 1 oz. 6 dwt. (131,843). 


John Hull and Robert Sanderson were the 
makers of the earliest piece of American silver 
in the collection, a spoon, made about 1664 for 
William Browne when he married Hannah 
Corwin of Salem (fig. 1). It has a fig-shaped 
bowl and a square tapering handle cut off at an 
angle and engraved with their initials in typical 
triangular formation with the surname above, 
the husband’s given initial on the left and the 
wife’s on the right. As was customary, the 
spoon was made from a single rod of silver, 
hammered in one direction to widen the bowl 
and in the other direction to lengthen the handle. 
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An apprentice of Hull and Sanderson, John 
Coney was one of the first silversmiths born 
and trained in Boston. It was he who made a 
set of five beakers still owned by the First 
Church in Salem, given by William Browne, 
father of the owner of the Hull and Sanderson 
spoon. A gold ring made by Coney (fig. 2) was 
dug up many years later on Walnut Street near 
the Common in Salem. Decorated with a 
death’s head and inscribed with a death date, 
the ring is of the type given to close friends and 
the minister at funerals. Because of the initials 
and the particular date of death, it is likely that 
the ring was made by Coney to commemorate 
the death of his own wife Sarah Blackman.' 

Similar mourning rings received by Judge 
Samuel Sewall were carefully listed in his diary, 
as were the gifts he missed if he could not 
attend a funeral. So widespread was this me- 
morial gift-giving that Dr. Samuel Buxton, a 
Salem minister, had a quart tankard full of 
mourning rings, and apothecary ‘Thomas 
Barton left all his gold funeral rings to his wife 
“save what may be made use of for my funeral.”? 

By the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, wealthier residents of Essex County 


might aspire to a silver vessel as large as a 
tankard, the body of which was raised up from 
a solid disk of silver. Edward Winslow made 
the handsome tankard (fig. 3) owned by 
William and Hannah (Browne) Pickering. The 
mantling engraved around the Pickering arms 
resembles heraldic engraving on other examples 
of Winslow silver, having vortical swirls within 
the scrolled acanthus leafage. Characteristic of 
Boston tankards at the turn of the century are 
the cast details and the bulbous rattail drop 
under the handle. Some of these same features 
are found on a Coney tankard at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, given to Hannah 
Pickering’s sister Mary Browne when she 
married Benjamin Lynde of Salem in 1699. 





2. Gold funeral ring by John Coney (1655/6-1722), Boston, 1694. 
Engraved inside SC: obt: 17 April: 94 AET: 36, probably for the 
goldsmith’s second wife Sarah (Blackman) Coney (1658-1694). 
Marked inside, in relief, IC in rectangle. D.: 3/4 in.; Wt.: 1.7 
dwt. (3,182). 

3. Tankard by Edward Winslow (1669-1753), Boston, 1695. 
Engraved on front w'H with Pickering arms above for Capt. 
William and Hannah (Browne) Pickering of Salem, married in 
1695. Marked on top of lid and to left of handle, in relief, EW 
with fleur-de-lis below in shield. Ht.: 7 3/8 in.; Wt.: 29 oz. 3 
dwt. (133,988). 
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Edward Winslow was also the maker of a 
porringer (fig. 4) with a cast handle of pierced 
patterns typical of the period: circles, trefoils, 
quatrefoils, crescents, and tablets. Gradually 
this style of handle was replaced by what came 
to be called the keyhole handle due to the 
prominent aperture at its apex. Thomas 
Edwards of Boston made this new-style por- 
ringer (fig. 5) in 1736 for Rachel Barnard to 
Pive tO neiniece.. 

Porringer designs changed very little after 
the advent of the keyhole handle. A typical 





example (fig. 5) made by Benjamin Burt of 
Boston was owned by Russell and Elizabeth 
Sturgis of Boston, grandparents of the donor. 
According to family history, Mrs. Sturgis as a 
fourteen- year-old had witnessed the Boston 
Massacre from her grandfather Thomas 
Handasyd Perkin’s window.‘ An almost identi- 
cal porringer (fig. 4) was made by Benjamin 
Burt’s apprentice, Joseph Foster, and was given 
by Joseph Hiller of Salem to his niece Susan, 
daughter of Nathaniel and Susannah (Hiller) 


Foster. 
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4. Left to right: Porringer by Joseph Foster (1760-1839), Boston, 
c. 1791. Engraved on top of handle J*H/to/S*F. The gift of 
Joseph Hiller (1748-1814) of Salem to his youngest niece, Susan 
Foster (b. 1791). Marked on top of handle, in relief, FOSTER 
in rectangle. L.: 8 1/8 in.; Wt.: 9 oz. (127,950). 


Porringer by Edward Winslow (1669-1753), Boston, c. 1700. 
Marked on rim to left of handle, in relief, EW over fleur-de-lis 
in shaped shield. L.: 6 7/8 in.; Wt.: 7 oz. 19 dwt. (104,756). 


Porringer by Jeffrey Lang (1707-1758), Salem, c. 1745. Engraved 
on handle L*O for Lois Orne, daughter of Capt. Timothy and 
Lois (Pickering) Orne. Marked on top of handle and inside 
bowl, in relief, I- LANG in rectangle. L.: 7 11/16 in.; Wt.: 7 oz. 
10 dwt. (120,811). 








5. Porringer (left) by Benjamin Burt (1729-1805), Boston, c. 
1773. Engraved on top of handle RES for Russell and Elizabeth 
(Perkins) Sturgis of Boston. Donor’s initials EOPS on side. 
Marked on top of handle, in relief, BENIAMIN BURT in 
conforming cartouche. L.: 8 3/8 in.; Wt.: 8 oz. 14 dwt. (3,113). 


Porringer by Thomas Edwards (1701-1755), Boston, 1736. 
Engraved on top of handle The/Gift/of M"/Rachel Barnard/to/M™ 
Rachel Ward/1736. Later inscriptions on back of handle, on sides 
and base. Marked inside bowl, in relief, T Edwards in 
rectangle. L.: 8 in.; Wt.: 6 oz. 16 dwt. (125,543). 
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6. Snuff box, unmarked, Boston area, c. 1740. Engraved inside 
cover LP and on base L*Pratt for Lydia Pratt (1711-1756) of 
Salem. L.: 1 15/16 in.; Wt.: 16 dwt. (103,736). 


7. Patch box, (top) unmarked, probably Massachusetts, c. 1735. 
Engraved on base SP for Sarah Perley of Boxford who married 
Jonathan Putnam of Salem in 1736. D. of top: 1 5/8 in.; Wt.: 
14 dwt. (106,871). 


Patch box, (bottom) unmarked, Boston area, c. 1710. Engraved 
on base M*P for Mehitable Parkman (c. 1683-1718), daughter 
of Deliverance and Mehitable (Waite) Parkman, who married 
the Rev. George Curwen in Salem in 1711. D. of top: 1 15/16 

in.; Wt: 8 dwt. (4,134.2). 


8. Swage tron, Massachusetts, early eighteenth century, owned 
by the Northey family silversmiths. Cut with early- and mid- 
eighteenth -century designs for spoons. W.: 4 in. (130,679). 
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With Essex County’s continued growth in the 
eighteenth century, several silversmiths were in- 
duced to ply their trade in the larger towns. 
Wiliam Jones (1694-1730) worked in Marble- 
head and Jeffrey Lang (1707-1758) established 
himself in Salem. Lang’s customers fancied 
porringers. Three examples are in the Essex 
Institute’s collection, one of which is shown in 
figure 4. That Jeffrey Lang worked in more 
than one metal is indicated by his mark on a 
little brass memorandum case made for Daniel 
Gott of Wenham and now at the Winterthur 
Museum. However, when Lang advertised in 
the Boston Evening Post on 10 June 1745 that a 
servant had run away from him, he called 
himself “goldsmith of Salem.” 





A snuff box in the collection made by Lang 
for Christian Crowninshield is similar in shape 
and engraved decoration to an unmarked box 
(fig. 6) owned by Lydia Pratt, daughter of John 
and Margaret (Maverick) Pratt of Salem. The 
use of snuff by women was not unheard of in 
the colonies. William Jones made a snuff box 
given to a Marblehead lady by a gentleman 
whose sentiments were engraved around the 
cover, “My love is fixt i wil not Range/i like my 
Choyce too well to Change.”® 

The Institute’s earliest patch box (fig. 7) was 
a bequest in 1900 from George Rea Curwen, 
whose ancestor Mehitable Parkman was given 
it about the time of her marriage, judging from 
the conjoined hearts engraved on the top. Ano- 
ther little round patch box (fig. 7) is charm- 
ingly engraved with a bird on top. 

The evolution of spoon design can be seen 
in several examples. The squared shaft of 
seventeenth-century handles became flattened 
and widened at the end and then notched into 
a trifid shape (fig. 1). Next the handle turned 
up and was formed into a spatulate shape with 
a ridge down the lower length of the handle 
(fig. 1). Bowl shapes changed as well, losing the 
earlier pointed end at the juncture with the 
handle. The backs of bowls were impressed 
with diminutive spatulate designs, single drops, 
or even shells, by being hammered into a 
swage such as the one shown in figure 8 
which was cut with the earlier rattail design as 
well as the spatulate patterns. This swage was 
owned by the Northey family of silversmiths, 
three generations of whom worked in Salem. 
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A silver caster owned by the Northey family 
(fig. 9) was made by John Burt of Boston and 
was probably first used by David Northey (c. 
1710-1778). The caster bears the initials of his 
son, William, and Rebecca Northey. When 
William, a Quaker, died in 1804 at the age of 
seventy, Dr. Bentley noted 


no one could compare with him in strength of mind, 
comprehensive views of men & manners, G in 
established reputation for integrity of mind. . . Krom my 
heart I did respect & reverence Friend Northey. . . [He] 
was educated in the occupation of his Father as a 
Goldsmith, tho’ he wrought in all the common work of 
metals, as a Tinman, pewterer, as original ingenuity 
would suggest in a trade, of which a single branch 
could promise by a very insufficient support. . . His 
large hat & wig gave him distinction as well as his 


flowing wit.”° 


Due to the octagonal shaping of this Northey 
caster, a device was stamped on the lid and on 
the body bezel to indicate exactly how the lid 
was to be placed. Another Boston-made caster 
(fig. 9) has engraved line-up marks in the same 
places. 
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9. Caster by John Burt (1691-1745), Boston, c. 1735. Engraved 
on base 1768/w ¥R for William and Rebecca (Collins) Northey, 
who were married in 1764. Marked on base, in relief, I BURT 
in shaped cartouche. Ht.: 3 11/16 in.; Wt.: 2 oz. 10 dwt. 
(126,513). 

Caster, probably by Joseph Clark (working 1735-1755), Boston, 
c. 1740. Engraved on side with crest and on base RT. Marked 
on base, in relief, CLARK in rounded rectangle. Ht.: 4 15/16 
in.; Wt.: 2 oz. 10 dwt. (119,506). 








The Institute has two early - eighteenth- 
century cups, simply shaped with scrolled 
handles, made by George Hanners and John 
Edwards of Boston.” By the second quarter of 
the century, the pear-shaped cann with a cast 
handle had come into fashion. An unusually 
curvaceous example (fig. 10) was made for 
Mary Simpson by one of Boston’s finest silver- 
smiths, Jacob Hurd. Engraved with her 
family’s arms, the cann was later given to her 
daughter Mary Viall, the second wife of Dr. 
Edward Augustus Holyoke, founder of the 
Essex Historical Society, later the Essex 
Institute. 

One of the largest and most important pieces 
of silver in the collection is the handsome 
covered cup made in 1749 by William Swan 
(fig. 11). Fashioned with a domed lid, befurled 
handles and a molded mid band, this 
impressive cup follows the style of an English 
example owned at the time by the Hancock 


family of Boston. Jacob Hurd made two similar 
cups for presentation by Boston merchants to 
the commanders of ships. The Swan cup was 
presented to Col. Benjamin Pickman, whose 
portrait by John Greenwood is in the collec- 
tions, and commemorates his financial aid and 
outstanding services to the Essex Regiment in 
the Louisburg campaign during the French and 
Indian Wars. Although William Swan made 
the cup, the masterful engraving was probably 
done by engraver-silversmith James Turner 
(1722-1759) of Marblehead and Boston. 

While patronage of Boston and Essex County 
silversmiths increased in the mid-eighteenth 
century, so did the importation of English- 
made silver. In 1728 plate valued at £1265 was 
imported from England to colonial America. 
This figure had doubled by 1743 and by 1761 
almost £5000 worth of imported silver came to 
this country from England.? 
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10. One of a pair of canns, unmarked, Boston area, c. 1776. 
Engraved on front WEP above crest, and on base Will™ & 
Eliz"/ Pickman/Oct. 27. 1776. William Pickman of Salem 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Leavit of Haverhill on that date. Ht.: 5 
1/8 in.; Wt.: 14 oz. 1 dwt. (112,097). 


Cann by John Andrew (1747-1791), Salem, c. 1779. Engraved on 
front A/Gift From/T + B/to/I +B/June 16/1779/Born Ap’ 4 1760. 
Marked on base, in relief, I: ANDREW in rectangle. Ht.: 5 
13/16 in.; Wt.: 16 oz. 15 dwt. (134,623). 


Cann by Jacob Hurd (1702-1758), Boston, c. 1735. Engraved on 
front with Simpson arms, and on handle M +S for Mary 
Simpson. Marked to left of handle, in relief, [Hurd in 
cartouche. Ht.: 4 7/8 in.; Wt.: 9 oz. 18 dwt. (123,026). 


11. Covered cup by William Swan (1715-1774), Boston, 1749. 
Engraved in cartouche on one side THE/Gift of the Province of 
the/MASSACHUSETTS BAY/TO/Benjamin Pickman Esq’/ 
1749, and on other side with Pickman arms, probably by James 
Turner (1722-1759), Boston. Marked to left of handle, in relief, 
Swan in shaped cartouche. Ht.: 12 3/8 in.; Wt.: 54 oz. 18 dwt. 
(100,066). 


12. Detail of Pickman coat of arms, probably engraved by James 
Turner of Boston. 








13. Covered cup by William Williams (working 1738-1748), 
London, 1747/48. Engraved in cartouche on side JMP for Dr. 
John and Martha (Derby) Prince of Salem, who were married 
in 1762. Initials engraved where earlier arms were removed. 
Engraved in cartouche on other side (previous engraving 
removed) with Prince crest which is also on lid. Scratched on 
base 73 =. Marked on base and lid rim, in relief, W*W with 
rosette above and pellet below in oval, with London hallmarks 


and date-letter for 1747/48. Ht.: 12 1/8 in.; Wt.: 72 oz. 13 dwt. 
(131,075). 
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14. Creamer by Daniel Henchman (1730-1775), Boston, c. 1760. 
Engraved on base sm, possibly for Stephen and Mary Hale, 
whose daughter Mary married James Price of Boston. Marked 
on base, in relief, D*H in rectangle. Ht.: 4 1/2 in.; Wt.: 4 oz. 
15 dwt. (128,986). 


Teapot by Thomas Whipham (working 1735-1780), London, 
1748/49. Engraved in cypher on side SMD with crest above, and 
on base 1748. Inherited by the Rantoul family from great-great- 
grandmother Harriet Price Neal. Marked on base, in relief, 
TW in shaped cartouche, with London hallmarks and date- 
letter for 1748/49. Ht.: 5 3/4 in.; Wt.: 18 oz. including wooden 
handle (128,987). 





The London covered cup (fig. 13), engraved 
with the initials and crest of John and Martha 
(Derby) Prince of Salem, is ornamented in the 
fully developed rococo style. In addition to 
repoussé decoration on the body and lid, which 
one might also find in American-made rococo 
silver, cast decoration of flowers, grapes, 
scrolls, and ruffles has been added to the sides, 
lid, and handles, creating a riotous richness 
absent in the work of local silversmiths. During 
the Revolution Dr. Prince and his wife moved 
to Nova Scotia because of their Loyalist sym- 
pathies, returning to Massachusetts shortly 
before Mrs. Prince’s death in 1802. 

The maker of the Prince cup, William 
Williams, worked in partnership with Thomas 


Whipham, maker of a teapot (fig. 14) inherited 
by the Rantoul family of Salem. While it is in 
the same rococo taste, the teapot is not so 
ornate as the Prince cup and could have been 
made just as well by a Boston silversmith. 
Daniel Henchman, with mounting patriotic and 
pecuniary fervor, complained in the Boston 
Evening Post on 4 January 1773 about “those 
Strangers among us who import and sell 
English Plate to the great Hurt and Prejudice 
of the Townsmen who have been bred to the 
Business.” It is ironic that a Henchman-made 
creamer (fig. 14) was used side by side with the 
London teapot by the Rantoul ancestors. 
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15. Cruet stand by Samuel Welles (w. 1739-1765), London, 
1764/65. Engraved in cartouche on front with Browne arms, 
and on sides of casters and tops of cruets with crests of original 
owner, William Burnet Browne of Salem. Marked on base, in 
relief, SW in oval, with London hallmarks and date-letter for 
.: 33 oz. 18 dwt. without glass 
Eoucts, (123,433). 


If surviving examples are any indication, one 
of the most popular imported forms of mid- 
eighteenth-century English silver was the cruet 
stand (fig. 15).1° The owner of the Institute’s 
example, William Burnet Browne, had one of 
the finest homes in Salem. It was his father 
whose bequest made possible the purchase of a 
handsome English flagon in 1767 for use in 
Communion services at the First Church of 
Salem.!! 

John Andrew, a Salem silversmith, made a 
very creditable copy of this London flagon in 
1769. Working at the “Sign of the Golden Cup, 
in Salem, near the Long Wharf Lane,” Andrew 
advertised “that he makes all sorts of Gold- 
smith’s and Jewellry Ware...” In spite of in- 
heriting a sizable estate, Andrew, according to 
Dr. Bentley, “never loved work, & by keeping a 
Shop of English Goods he soon reduced his 
estate to an humble maintenance.”!? After 
numerous attempts to make a fortune, he 
moved his family to New Marblehead, Maine, 
about 1782. 

Among the relatively few extant examples of 
silver made by John Andrew is a cann (fig. 10) 
in the same design as an English cann in the 
collection made in London in 1760 by Richard 
Gurney and Thomas Cook. A pair of un- 
marked canns (fig. 10), which could have been 
made in either Salem or Boston, were owned 
by Col. Benjamin Pickman’s son William and 
his wife, Elizabeth. 
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By the end of the colonial period there were 
several families of silversmiths working in 
Salem, among them Jeffrey Lang’s three sons, 
Richard, Nathaniel, and Edward. The latter’s 
account book is in the Institute’s library and 
presents a splendid picture of the variety of 
work carried on by a mid-eighteenth- century 
Salem silversmith (see end papers). The bulk of 
Edward Lang’s work consisted of repairing old 
silver and making spoons or gold beads. 
Among the more unusual items he made for 
customers were silver points for lightning rods, 
silver pipes, and ships’ calls (boatswains’ 
whistles) for the famous Salem vessels. For 
wealthy Elias Hasket Derby, during the years 
from 1767 to 1782, Lang made a silver whistle, 
or coral and bells as it was often called, shoe 
buckles, gold buttons with stone settings, a 
scissors’ chain and pin-ball rim, thimbles, 

clasps, and even “a Silver plate for [his son] 
Hasketts Leg.”12 

The spoon which Edward Lang made for 
Hannah Crowninshield (fig. 1), one-time 
resident of the Institute’s Crowninshield- 
Bentley House, is in the earlier spatulate style 
with a shell on the back of the bowl, but has a 
more sharply pointed end to the bowl. A 
double-ended spoon or elongated scoop (fig. 16) 
was made in the eighteenth century for 
extracting marrow from bones, marrow being 


16. Marrow spoon, unmarked, American or English, e1760: 
Owned by Waters family of Salem. L.: 8 1/8 i in.; Wt.: 19 dwt. 
(129, 151.1). 


17. Spoon by Paul Revere (1735-1818), Boston, 1772. Engraved 
on front of handle TAH for Thomas and an (McNeal) Hill, 
and on back of handle Jn memory of Eliz" Hill. Marked on back 
of handle, in relief, -REVERE in rectangle. L.: 8 5/8 in.; Wt.: 
1 oz. 17 dwt. (105,866). 


Spoon by Joseph Loring (1743-1815), Boston, c. 1780. Engraved 
on front of handle AA. Marked on back of handle, in relief, 
I-Loring in shaped rectangle. L.: 9 7/32 in.; Wt.: 1 oz. 17 dwt. 
(118, 711). 
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considered a delicacy at that time. 
On 20 October 1772, Paul Revere recorded 


in his accounts: 


Deacon Tho’ Hill D' 
To 6 Large Spoons w‘ 12”0 
LOM NCWNAGN TT Oe [£] 0/16/70. 


The month before this entry was made, on 
24 September, Thomas Hill had married Ann 
McNeal.!* Their combined initials were en- 
graved on the handle of each spoon (fig.17). 

The Hills’ tablespoons were undoubtedly 
copied by Revere from London spoons of the 
same design known to have been owned in 
Boston at that time. The rounded handle, which 
for decades had turned up, now turned back in 
a subtly graceful curve. Coupled with the rococo- 
style cartouche and asymmetrical scrolled drop 
on the back of the bowl were classical elements 
which emanated from the designs of England’s 
Robert Adam. 

When Revere’s confrére, Abijah Northey of 
Salem, made a tablespoon for his own use (fig. 
17), the rococo remnants visible in the Revere 
spoon had fallen from esteem. Instead, the 
handle is embellished with an elliptical medal- 
lion, echoing the shape of the bowl, and a 
pendant floral swag. By the end of the century 
spoon handles had become more pointed (fig. 17). 


One of a pair of spoons by Abijah Northey (1741-1816), Salem, c. 
1785. Engraved on front of handle AN. Marked on back of 
shaft, in relief, AN in rectangle. L.: 9 1/4 in.; Wt.: 2 oz. 
(130,507). 


Spoon by Rufus R. Smith (working 1823), Troy, New York, c. 
1823. Engraved on front of handle A.F. Marked on back of 
shaft, in relief, R.R.SMITH in rectangle, superimposed over 
HEN....T in rectangle, probably for Henry Hoyt (1801-1836) 
of Albany; also marked with pseudohallmarks. L.: 9 1/16 in.; 
Wt.: 1 oz. 19 dwt. (127,508a). 








Other small items which reflected Neoclassical 
designs were oval boxes, such as Rebecca 
Cabot’s (fig. 18), with its delicate festooned 
border around the top and its urn-shaped 
enclosure for her initials. A little nutmeg grater 
(fig. 18) reverses these two classical shapes, 
having an oval medallion on an urn-shaped 
body. The front side of the grater is hinged so 
that when the lid is opened, it falls away, reveal- 
ing the grater inside and the storage area for the 
nutmeg. Traditionally, the grater was said to 
have been given by Joseph Hiller to his wife.!° 

Joseph Hiller was trained as a silversmith and 
had a shop opposite the courthouse in Salem. 
However, his career was cut short by the 
revolutionary war, from which he emerged a 
major. He served as naval officer and collector 
of the port of Salem. While he is known to have 
done some engraving in the postwar period, he 
evidently did not continue as a silversmith. 

Very similar in basic shape to the nutmeg 
grater were creamers made at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Often called helmet-shaped 
due to their appearance when inverted, these 
creamers were among the most popular forms in 


18. Nutmeg grater, unmarked, English, c. 1790. Given by Joseph 
Hiller (1748-1814) to his wife Margaret (Cleveland) Hiller. Ht.: 
3 1/8 in.; Wt.: 1 oz. 4 dwt. (102,483). 


Box, unmarked, probably English, c. 1790. Engraved on top in 
shield RC for Rebecca (Orne) Cabot (1748-1818) who married 
Capt. Joseph Cabot, merchant, in 1768. L.: 3 in.; Wt.: 1 oz. 
(104,881). 


19. Creamer by Paul Revere (1735-1818), Boston, c. 1795. 
Engraved on front under lip JR for Joseph Ropes. Added 
below, Ob: Jan? 24 1795,/Aged 25 Years. Later inscriptions 
on sides. Marked to right of handle, in relief, REVERE in 
rectangle. Ht.: 6 13/16 in.; Wt.: 5 oz. 18 dwt. (128,977). 


silver during the Federal period. Those who 
could not afford a whole tea set of silver might 
at least have a creamer to use with their ceramic 
set. An example made by Paul Revere (fig. 19) 
is a combination of elegantly attenuated curves 
and juxtaposed geometric shapes. Suspended 
from a delicate bowknot under the lip of the 
creamer is a chased medallion. It is possible that 
the swag borders of the medallion were actually 
chased into the silver by the same arc-shaped 
punch shown in figure 19a (first on left) believed 
to have been owned by Paul Revere. Closely 
inspected, the width and curvature cut into the 
end of the punch appear to be identical to that 
of the impressions stamped into the medal. 
Engraved inside the medallion are the initials of 
the creamer’s original owner, Joseph Ropes, son 
of Benjamin and Ruth (Pickering) Ropes of 
Salem. He died, unmarried, on the schooner 
Active when only twenty-four. The creamer was 
inherited by his brother George, who was lost 
overboard from his brig Venus, and then by 
George’s widow, Seeth (Millet) Ropes, who 
luckily did not go to sea. 


Creamer by Ebenezer Moulton (1768-1824), Newburyport and 
Boston, c. 1800. Engraved in medallion on side A O. Marked 
on base, intaglio,. MOULTON in rectangle. Ht.: 4 7/8 in.; 
Wt.: 4 oz. 16 dwt. (131,865). 


Creamer by Jabez Baldwin (c. 1777-1819) and John B. Jones 
(1782-1854), Boston, c. 1813. Engraved on front E W to E B for 
Eliza White to Eliza Beckford. Marked on base, in relief, 
BALDWIN & JONES in rectangle. Ht.: 6 1/8 in.; Wt.: 6 oz. 
12 dwt. (124,263). 


19a. Group of steel dotting punches and chasing tools, probably 
English, c. 1770, believed to have belonged to Paul Revere. 
Average L.: 4 in. (125,280). 
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20. Tea set by Alexander S. Gordon (w. 1795-1803), New York, 
c. 1795. Engraved on teapot and tea caddy J S D; on creamer 
S D; on sugar bowl S$ S with crest, for James Dunlap and Sally 
Stone who were married in 1793. Marked on base of all pieces 
GORDON in engrailed rectangle. Ht. of teapot: 6 3/4 in.; Wt. 
of teapot 22 oz. 3 dwt. including wooden handle (122,397). 


An oval-based creamer (fig. 19) without the 
raised foot and with a square handle, made by 
Ebenezer Moulton, has its oval medallion placed 
horizontally on the side of the body rather than 
vertically under the lip. An added embellish- 
ment is the delicately chased and engraved 
undulating border running around the top. 

The earliest matching silver tea set in the 
collection was made in New York by Alexander 
S. Gordon about 1795 and illustrates the then- 
common practice of acquiring a service one or 
two pieces at a time (fig. 20). Made for James 
Dunlap and Sally Stone, who were married in 
1793, the engraved initials vary from piece to 
piece. Intricately engraved in a style characteris- 
tic of New York silver, the three lidded vessels 
are ornamented with cast pear finials. 
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21. Tankard by Solomon Hougham (w. 1786-1818), London, 
1809/10. Engraved on front Presented by/HUGHES @DUNCAN/ 
Surviving Partners of the House/OF/ Rathbone Hughes S Duncan/ 
LIVERPOOL/to William Dean/SALEM/as a mark of their respect for 
his/distinguished probity in the payment of a/Debt from which he had 
been/ Previously & Honorably/Discharged. Gilt interior. Marked to 
right of handle, in relief, S*H in rectangle, with London 
hallmarks and date-letter for 1809/10. Ht.: 8 in.; Wt.: 30 oz. 

18 dwt. (104,343). 
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Hooped mugs and tankards became fash- 
ionable in this period, especially in the 
Philadelphia area.!© A hooped tankard (fig. 21), 
with squared hollow handles, flat pierced 
thumbpiece, and concentric circles on the lid, 
was made in London in 1809 and presented to 
William Dean by a Liverpool firm. Dean, a 
member of the Essex Lodge, master mariner 
and prize master during the War of 1812, died 
while on a voyage to Calcutta, India. 

Commemorative and prize medals increased 
in popularity from the late eighteenth century 
through the nineteenth century. Wiliam 
Moulton made a charming little medal (fig. 22) 
awarded to George Brown, son of Eliphalet and 
Polly Brown of Newburyport, in praise of his 
achievements at school. Chased and engraved 
around the sides to resemble a suspended laurel 
wreath, this medal was simply cut from a flat 
piece of silver and ornamented to suit the 
occasion. 

Another Newburyport silversmith, Jacob 
Perkins, gained distinction as a diecutter of 
medals and seals. In 1788 Perkins made the dies 
for the Massachusetts copper coinage. When 








22. Medal by Jacob Perkins (1766-1849), Newburyport, 1800. 
D.: 11/8 in.; Wt.: 6 dwt. (127,562). 

Medal by William Moulton (1772-1861), Newburyport, c. 1819. 
Marked on obverse, in relief, WM in rectangle. L.: 1 5/8 in.; 
Wt.: 3 dwt. (130,804). 

Seal, unmarked, American, c. 1797. D.: 1 1/2 in.; Wt.: 14 dwt. 
(106,907). 


George Washington died on 14 December 1799, 
Perkins cut a die and struck medals from it in 
his honor (fig. 22). It took Perkins only a few 
weeks to produce the medals. Dr. Bentley noted 
that they were put on sale on 10 January 1800. 
A month later when the Masonic memorial 
service took place in Boston, he reported that 
Mr. Perkins was there and was “so eminent for 
his Mechanic genius, & on this occasion so well 
known by his excellent medals, in a great vari- 
ety, of our General Washington.” 

A seal (fig. 22) was cut about the same time 
for the Salem and Danvers Aqueduct Corpora- 
tion, established in 1797 to provide water to 
Salem from Spring Pond. Bentley recorded on 
25 January of that year “We hear that the logs 
of the Aqueduct are to be bored. . .by Foster of 
Danvers, so that the business of the Aqueduct 
has begun in earnest.” The company seal was 
cut into the back of an old French coin, the 
inner design showing a classical urn, much like 
silver tea urns of the Federal period, with water 
flowing from its spout into a wooden barrel. 
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Silver belonging to the Congregational 
Church in Hamilton (formerly the Third 
Church in Ipswich) was purchased by the Essex 
Institute in 1939 (fig. 23). Several pieces, 
including a straight-sided beaker and a pair of 
canns, were made by the Ipswich silversmith, 
Daniel Rogers.'” In fashioning the canns, 
Rogers followed the design of the English 
example presented to the church by Symond 
Epes. Daniel Rogers did not often get important 
commissions for church silver and made his 
living primarily by making spoons for local 
customers and strings of gold beads for Boston 
and Newburyport silversmiths.'® A religious 
man, Rogers was according to his obituary in 
the Salem Gazette on 11, October 1816, “a constant 
and devout attendant at the Lord’s table.” 

In 1840 the same church purchased a pair of 
canns from Salem silversmith Caleb Warner 
with money contributed over a period of years 
for this purpose. Because there was dissension in 
the church at the time, the two deacons who 
purchased the canns had their names engraved 
on them “with a view to render them more 
secure to the ‘orthodox’ part of the Church.”'9 





23a. Ladle by Jabez Baldwin (c. 1777-1819), Salem and Boston, 
c. 1810. Engraved on front of handle SN to BC for Sarah Norris 
to Branch Church. Traditionally used to remove flies from the 
Communion wine. Marked on back of handle, in relief, 
BALDWIN in rounded rectangle. L.: 6 1/8 in.; Wt.: 10 dwt. 
(104,386). 








23. Left to right: Beaker, unmarked, possibly by Daniel Rogers 
(1735-1816), Ipswich, c. 1795. Engraved on front The gift of Cap' 
Daniel Rindge/to the third Church in Ipswich. Ht.: 6 1/8 in.; Wt.: 

9 oz. 7 dwt. 


Beaker by Daniel Rogers c. 1775. Engraved on front The Gift/of/ 
M! John & M" Martha Thompson/to y‘ 3/Church in Ipswich. 
Marked on lip, in relief, D- ROGERS in rectangle. Ht.: 5 7/8 
in.; Wt.: 10 oz. 15 dwt. 


Beaker, unmarked, American, c. 1809. Engraved on side The gift 
of Mrs Phebe Brown/to the Church in Hamilton./1809. Ht.: 6 1/8 in.; 
Wt.: 8 oz. 10 dwt. 





Pair of canns by Daniel Rogers, c. 1780. Engraved on both on 
back of handle 1'L, and on front of one The Gift of/Col. Robert 
Dodge/ and other members of the Church/in Hamilton. Engraved on 
front of other The/Gift of the/Hon. Symond Epes/to this/Church. 
Marked on both to left of handle, in relief, D7 ROGERS in 
rectangle. Ht.: 5 3/8 in. and 5 1/4 in.; Wt.: 13 oz. 18 dwt. and 
14 oz. 3 dwt. 

Cann by John Denziloe (w. 1772-1802), London, 1779/80. 
Engraved on front The/Gift of the/Hon. Symonds Epes/to 
this/Church. Marked on base, in relief, JD in rectangle, with 
London hallmarks and date-letter for 1779/80. Ht.: 5 3/16 in.; 
Wir 13022 10.dwt.(12357.02.220): 
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William Moulton made a set of beakers 
(fig. 24) for the First Church of Salisbury, 
Massachusetts, which were later presented to the 
Institute by Margaret W. Cushing, a descendant 
of Caleb Cushing, once minister of that church. 
Popular both as a secular and lay form, beakers 
were frequently fashioned with slightly curving 
sides and a little flare at the top, giving them 
the same effect as the high-waisted dresses of the 
women of the very early nineteenth century. 
This ubiquitous design can also be seen in one 
of a set of beakers (fig. 24) by another member 
of the same Newburyport dynasty of silver- 
smiths, Ebenezer Moulton. 


By the early nineteenth century there were a 
number of successful silversmiths working in 
Salem, Newburyport, Ipswich, Haverhill, and 
elsewhere. Often, like Jabez Baldwin who 
worked at the “Sign of the Watch,” they sold, in 
addition to silver, jewelry, hair work, watches, 
Willard patent clocks, and even an elegant 
assortment of looking glasses (fig. 25). When 
thieves broke into Baldwin’s shop through a 
back window in October 1805, they took more 
than $2,000 worth of jewelry and watches, com- 
mitting the greatest theft the town had ever 


known, for which a reward of $300 was 
offered. ?° 








Niddands Thetent Corks, an dips apscrtnrent of bwvking Olafies Cree CF. 





24. Left to right: One of a set of four beakers by Ebenezer Moulton 
(1768-1824), Boston and Newburyport, c. 1810. Engraved on 
side A S and on base The Bequest of a Friend. Marked on base, 
intaglio, MOULTON in rectangle. Ht.: 3 1/2 in.; Wt.: 4 oz. 10 
dwt. (122,400). 

Beaker by Phineas Carleton (1786-1866) and Thomas Newcomb 
(1788-1878) who worked together c. 1808-1833 in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, c. 1810. Engraved on front Presented by/Deacon 
Bradstreet Tyler/to the 24/Church in Boxford. Marked on base, in 
relief, C&N in rectangle. Ht.: 4 5/16 in.; Wt.: 4 oz. 18 dwt. 
(131,428). 
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One of a set of four beakers by William Moulton (1772-1861), 
Newburyport, c. 1810. Part of the Salisbury First Church 
communion silver. Marked on base, in relief, W. MOULTON 
in rectangle. Ht.: 3 3/8 in.; Wt.: 2 oz. 2 dwt. (126,642). 


25. Trade card of Jabez Baldwin (c. 1777-1819), Salem, c. 
1804-1808. Engraved by James Akin from a sketch by J. 
Thurston originally for Leslie & Price of Philadelphia, c. 1795, 
and re-engraved for Baldwin. Courtesy of American Antiquarian 


Society. 
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Flatware was any silversmith’s stock in trade, 
especially spoons which were made with fiddle- 
shaped handles with shoulders just below the 
bowl. Favorite patterns for the handles were 
classical sheaves of wheat (fig. 26) and baskets of 
fruit and flowers (fig. 17) similar to the carved- 
wood and cast-composition motifs Samuel 
McIntire designed for furniture and architec- 
tural ornamentation. 

Forks and knives had previously been made 
of steel with wooden, ivory, or pitch-filled 
hollow silver handles and were usually imported. 
Among the earliest American silver forks is the 
four-tined example by Baldwin (fig. 26) and 
among the knives, a small flat knife (fig. 26) 
owned by Rebekah Northey, daughter of Ezra 
and Cynthia Northey, which was prized enough 
to be riveted back together after some domestic 
calamity broke it in half. 

Under the influence of the Grecian style of 
classicism, tea sets like that made by Baldwin 
(fig. 27) were decorated with D-shaped handles 
or cast antique ram’s horn handles and milled 
bands. These bands were mass-produced in 
various patterns and sizes and sold by the length 
to silversmiths in much the same way inlay 
work was sold to cabinetmakers of the period. 
The patterns vary from one area to another and 
so indicate regional preferences. 





26. Top to bottom: Mustard Spoon, probably by George Welles 
(1784-1823) or Alfred Welles (1803-1830), Boston, c. 1800. 
Engraved on front of handle AR. Marked on back of handle, in 
relief, Welles. in rectangle. L.: 4 3/4 in.; Wt.: 4 dwt. 

(128, 266n). 


Mustard spoon by Nathaniel and Thomas Foster (w. 1823-1865), 
Newburyport, c. 1825. Engraved on front of handle L. Marked 
on back, in relief, N.&T. FOSTE(R) in engrailed rectangle; 
COIN. in rectangle. L.: 5 1/4 in.; Wt.: 5 dwt. (131,059). 


Knife, unmarked, Salem, c. 1840. Engraved on handle Rebekah 
Northey. L.: 5 15/16 in.; Wt.: 17 dwt. (130,691). 


Fork by Jabez Baldwin (c. 1777-1819), Salem, c. 1820. Engraved 
on front of handle AD. Marked on back, in relief, BALDWIN 
in rectangle. L.: 6 7/8 in.; Wt 1 oz, 4. dwt, (29015ie 2 


27. Tea set by Jabez Baldwin (c. 1777-1819), Salem, c. 1815. 
Engraved on side MB/to/MWB for Mary (Ramsdell) Beckford 
(1769-1851) who gave the set to her daughter Mary White 
Beckford (1809-1888). Engraved on base with names of later 
owners. Marked on base, in relief, J.BALDWIN in rectangle. 
Ht. of teapot: 8 1/4 in.; Wt. of teapot: 21 oz. 19 dwt. including 
wooden handle (133,404). 
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28. Pitcher by Richard Ward (w. 1809-1820), Boston, 1819. 
Engraved on front New England Guards to Benjamin T: Pickman 
Esq! Inscription on base notes that Pickman was elected an 
ensign in the Guards in 1814, became a lieutenant in 1817, and 
an honorary member in 1819 when he was appointed aide to 
Governor Brooks. Mark on inside of foot, engraved, WARD. 
Ht.: 10 3/16 in.; Wt.: 34 oz. 3 dwt. (100,067). 


Mrs. Mary Beckford, original owner of this 
Baldwin tea set, became the housekeeper of her 
uncle Capt. Joseph White and lived in his 
house, now known as the Gardner-Pingree 
House, next door to and owned by the Essex 
Institute. When her daughter Mary White 
Beckford was married in 1827 to Joseph J. 
Knapp, Jr., Mrs. Beckford gave her the tea set. 
Captain White objected to the marriage and 
rewrote his will to disinherit the young bride. To 
the family’s subsequent horror, Knapp was in- 
volved in the murder of Captain White in 1830 
and was hanged. 

Mrs. Beckford’s daughter Eliza was given a 
similarly styled creamer (fig. 19) by Eliza White. 
This creamer with the same milled bands was 
made by Jabez Baldwin when he was working 
in partnership with John B. Jones at their shop 
on Cornhill in Boston. 

The same borders are also found on a pitcher 
(fig. 28) made by Jones’s previous partner, 
Richard Ward. Its lobed base was inspired 
perhaps by the designs of Grecian urns which 
appeared in such works as Henry Moses’s A 
Collection of Antique Vases, published in London in 
1814. The presentation inscription is cleverly 
engraved with calligraphic scrolls, giving a 
foliated effect to the centers of the letters. 
Benjamin T. Pickman, to whom the pitcher was 
presented, was the grandson of the owner of the 
Swan cup (fig. 11). 


he 


29. Pitcher by Woodberry, Dix & Hartwell, Boston, 1837. 
Engraved on front Jo D. Cummins,/from his Wards, 

Thomas @ Mana F. Kittredge./1837. Marked on outside of foot, in 
relief, Woodberry Dix & Hartwell; Pure Coin.; Boston.; in 
rectangles. Ht.: 9 5/16 in.; Wt.: 22 oz. 10 dwt. (123,226). 


30. Pitcher and tray by George B. Foster (1810-1881), Boston, 
1847. Engraved on base of pitcher Presented by the/Mafs. 
Horticultural Soctety./to/John Fisk Allen/1847., and on tray John 
Fiske Allen. Marked on base of pitcher, in relief, GEORGE B. 
FOSTER, in rectangle superimposed over intaglio mark 
HARR...D&CO. in arc, probably for William Harris and 
Henry B. Stanwood with whom Foster was in business during 








the 1840s. Pitcher also marked on base, intaglio, BOSTON, 
and PURE SILVER COIN. Tray marked on underside of rim, 
in relief, GEORGE B. FOSTER, and BOSTON. in rectangles. 
Ht. of pitcher: 10 9/16 in.; D. of tray: 8 3/8 in.; Wt. of pitcher: 
21 oz. 18 dwt.; Wt. of tray: 9 oz. (100,978). 


31. Goblet by Woodward & Grosjean for Jones, Ball & Poor (w. 
1847-1852), Boston, 1850. Engraved on front in cartouche 
Massachusetts/Horticultural Soo/to/John Fisk Allen/1850. Marked 
on base, in relief, Pure coin; Jones, Ball& Poor; W&G; 
BOSTON ; all in rectangles. Ht.: 7 3/8 ins. Wt 10voz 

6 dwt (100,979). 
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In the mid 1800s, pitchers were shaped so that 
the widest part was at the top rather than in the 
middle of the body. An example made by 
Woodberry, Dix, and Hartwell (fig. 29) and 
dated 1837 has a milled band of leafage soldered 
flat to the upper part of the body and a second 
band flanging out where the body joins the foot. 
A plainer version in the collection was made 
with faceted sides by Woodward and Grosjean 
for Newell Harding, “the best-known silversmith 
in New England in his day.”?! 

George B. Foster made a handsome pitcher 
and tray (fig. 30) appropriately embossed with 
naturalistic flowers and fruit in sophisticated 
panels. The set was presented in 1847 to John 
Fiske Allen of Salem by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. An original member of 
the Essex Institute, Allen erected greenhouses 
on Dean Street for his graperies, in which he 
grew about three hundred varieties. He was the 
author of a study on the Cultivation of the Grape 
which was printed in several editions from 1847 
to 1853 and he consistently won prizes with his 
grape entries at horticultural exhibitions. 

A goblet entwined by a vine and grape 
clusters and made by Jones, Ball, and Poor 
(fig. 31) was presented to Allen in 1850. Its 
chased background is in the manner of Chinese 
silver being imported to this country at the 
time. In 1853 a plant of the Victoria regia, the 
great water lily of the Amazon, flowered in his 
house on Chestnut Street and was illustrated by 
W. Sharpe in Allen’s published Odservations on the 
Victoria Regia. 
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A tea set made by the same firm as the goblet 
(fig. 32) exemplifies the mid-nineteenth-century 
rococo revival with its scalloped canopies and 
fruit finials. Jones, Ball, and Poor was the 
successor to the business established in 1813 by 
Baldwin and Jones and ultimately became the 
present firm of Shreve, Crump, and Low in 
Boston. Caroline A. Millet, who received the 
tea set as a wedding present in 1852, was an 
artist of some distinction and was awarded a 
prize in 1849 by the Salem Charitable Mechanic 
Association for her painting of The Winnower, 
now in the collections along with several crayon 
drawings and her silver cake baskets.?? 

Entire silver services with several pots and 
even matching tea kettles were no longer rarities 
as the social life of Americans expanded. George 
Foster made a set in melon shapes lavished with 
cast swan finials and repoussé (fig. 33). When 
he died, it was remembered that he “was of 
Salem origin, and quite active before he came to 
Boston... he was associated with leading jewelry 
houses, and was long on Tremont row.” An 
occasional contributor to the Salem newspaper, 
he was noted for his antiquarian tastes and his 
geniality. 3 





32. Tea set by Jones, Ball&Co. (w. 1852-1854), Boston, 1852. 
Engraved on front of each piece Caroline A. Millett to whom the 
tea set was given as a wedding gift in 1852 by Tucker and 
William Daland of Salem. Marked on base, in intaglio, 
JONES. BALL &CO.; BOSTON; and PURE SILVER COIN 
in arc. Ht. of teapot: 9 in.; Wt. of teapot: 23 oz. 15 dwt. 
(129,750). 


33. Silver service by George B. Foster (1810-1881), Salem and 
Boston, c. 1847, Engraved in cartouche on side M.C. for 
Mehitable (Neal) Choate (1783-1856) of Salem who married 
Amos Choate (1775-1844) in 1833. Marked on base, in relief, 
GEORGE B. FOSTER; Pure Silver Coin; BOSTON; all in 
rectangles. Ht. of urn: 13 1/2 in.; Wt. of urn: 80 oz. 3 dwt. 
(131,577). 
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Essex County citizens benefited from the in- 
creasingly common custom of presenting silver 
on special occasions. In 1852 George E. 
Goldthwait, the popular Eastern Railroad con- 
ductor, was given a pair of goblets (fig. 34) 
ornamented with the ubiquitous Salem basket of 
fruit, by season ticket passengers on the Beverly, 
Salem, and Swampscot run. Their admiration 
for his attention to his duties was not misplaced. 
During a terrible storm in January 1857, when 
the afternoon train from Boston became stalled 
between Charlestown and Everett and frost- 
bitten passengers had to be rescued, Goldthwait 
kept the train in commission as long as possible, 
returning it to Boston before collapsing into un- 
consciousness. Although never fully recovering 
from the incident, he lived until his ninety- 
second year, the last remaining conductor of the 
old Eastern Railroad. 

John Kinsman of Salem, superintendent of 
the Eastern Railroad, was honored in 1855 by 


the gift of a pitcher and massive tray (fig. 34) 
when he moved to Ohio. The names of his 
dozens of admirers were engraved around the 
presentation inscription of the tray in a sunburst 
pattern. Also made by Bigelow and Kennard, 
the pitcher is an impressive combination of 
smooth surfaces and worked areas, with a 
chased lambrequin at the top and shiny smooth 
leaves appliquéd to the stem-textured handle. 

A service made in 1860 by Shreve, Brown and 
Company (fig. 35) displays a revival of classical 
designs of beading, borders, fluting, and 
D-shaped handles. A special touch is added in 
the elegantly sculpted and alert-looking grey- 
hound finials. Presented to Daniel Saunders, Jr., 
mayor of Lawrence, the set commemorates his 
services as chairman of the Relief Committee in 
the weeks following the sudden and catastrophic 
collapse of the Pemberton Mill building on 10 
January 1860, which, in the ensuing fire, killed 
88 workers and injured almost 300 others. 





34. Pitcher by Bigelow Brothers & Kennard, Boston, c. 1855. 
Engraved on front of pitcher Presented to/John Kinsman, 
Esq./Late/Superintendent of the Eastern Rail Road,/as a token of respect 
and esteem,/by his friends. /OCTOBER 1* 1855. Marked on base, 
intaglio, Bigelow Bros. & Kennard in arc; Coin (gothic); and in 


relief, BOSTON in rectangle. Ht.: 
dwt. (119,434). 


Tray by Bigelow Brothers & Kennard, Boston, c. 1855. Engraved 
on front of tray Presented to/John Kinsman, Esq./Late/ 
Superintendent of the Eastern Rail Road/as a/token of respect and esteem, 
by his/friends, whose names are hereon written./October 1 1855. 
Inscription surrounded by over one hundred and forty engraved 
names. Marked on bottom, intaglio, BIGELOW BRO’S & 
KENNARD; BOSTON.; Coin. L.: 19 7/8 in.; Wt.: 

80 oz. 18 dwt. (116,763). 


10 5/8 in.; Wt.: 39 oz. 8 








Pair of goblets, unmarked, Massachusetts, c. 1852. Engraved on 
one side George E. Goldthwait, and on other side From/Beverly 
Salem and Swampscot/Season Passengers,/in token of their regard for his/ 
faithful attention to his duties/on the/Eastern Railroad./Feb? 1852. Ht.: 
5 13/16 in.; Wts.: 6 oz. and 6 oz. 13 dwt. (119,602). 


35.. Silver service by Shreve, Brown & Co. (w. 1857-1860), Boston, 
1860. Engraved on front of urn Presented to/Hon. Daniel 
Saunders Jr./MAYOR/ of the city of LAWRENCE./By his fellow 
Citizens:/In appreciation of/arduous and extraordinary duties/during the 
past winter, /faithfully performed. /July 4" 1860. Engraved on sides of 
other pieces S. Marked on base of each piece, intaglio, 
SHREVE BROWN & CO. in arc; COIN; and in relief, 
BOSTON in rectangle. Marked on base of teapots, sugar bowl, 
and slop bowl, intaglio, an eagle. Ht. of urn: 18 1/8 in.; Wt. of 
urn: 77 oz. 8 dwt. (127,907). 
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The same classical beading found on the 
Saunders set provides the chief element of 
design on a little chamber stick by Newell 
Harding (fig. 36) with its detachable douter 
for extinguishing the candle flame. 

Beginning in 1837 the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association held exhibitions to 
raise money and encourage improvements in 
industry and the arts. These developed into 
triennial exhibitions at which Charles Toppan 
won several gold medals (fig. 37) for developing 
processes for bleaching in 1884 and in 1890 for 
utilizing ramie, an Asian nettle with strong 
lustrous fibers capable of being spun and woven 
into lightweight linen-like fiber. ?* 

In the last decade of the century a craze for 
collecting souvenir spoons (fig. 38) was begun 
when Daniel Low registered the witch trade- 
mark on 13 January 1891, no doubt anticipating 
the bicentennial of the witch trials in Salem, and 
also began selling bonbon tongs, book marks, 
watch fobs, and other small items in this design. 
Low advertised that on the handle of the spoon 
were “all the features connected with the 
witchcraft delusion: the place and the date, the 
cat, the broom, the rope, the witch pins, the 
new moon, and surmounting all, the witch.” 
The company also advertised Nathaniel 
Hawthorne spoons “beautiful in design and 
outline. The reverse side shows titles of his 
best-known works.”25 
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36. Candlestick with douter by Newell Harding (1796-1862), 
Boston, c. 1860. Engraved on handle and side of douter with 
lion’s head crest. Marked on base, intaglio, N. HARDING & 
CO; COIN; BOSTON. Ht.: 2 1/4 in; Wt. Goze a): 


37. Gold medal by Christian Gobrecht (1785-1844), Philadelphia, 
c. 1837. Marked on obverse beneath seated woman, intaglio, C. 
GOBRECHT.F. D.: 1 1/2 in.; Wt.: 16 dwt. (125,660. 2). 


Silver medal by Francis N. and Henry Mitchell, Boston, c. 1878. 
Marked on reverse, in relief, *~H*M-:, and on obverse, in relief, 


F.N. MITCHELL SC. D:: 2 in.; Wt. 2°0z) (125, 00055) 


38. Souvenir silver sold by Daniel Low & Co., c. 1900: Bonbon tongs 
by William B. Durgin & Co., Concord, N.H. L.: 4 1/2 in.; 
Wt.: 15 dwt. (134,677). 


Spoon by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, Providence, 
Ril. Lu: 53/4.1n.y Wel oz. dwii(12o5358) 


Spoon by William B. Durgin & Co., Concord, N.H. 
Lioo/4 ine, Wr lotdwts. (128.037) 








39. Ladle, Chinese, early nineteenth century. Engraved on front 
of handle TC for Capt. Thomas Cheever (1776-1854) of 
Danvers, Mass. Marked on back of shaft, in relief, IoP struck 
thrice. L.: 15 1/8 in.; Wt.: 6 oz. 10 dwt. (130,061). 


Server by Samuel T. Crosby (w. 1848-1876), Boston, c. 1855. 
Engraved on back of handle AMW for Annie M. Wentworth of 
Boston. Marked on back of shaft, intaglio, S.T. CROSBY; E; 
PURE-COIN. L.: 10 5/16 in.; Wt.: 4 oz. 4 dwt. (127,954). 


40. Mug by Khecheong (w. 1849-1867), Canton, China, c. 

1858. Engraved on plain medallion on front, Thomas/F./Hunt. 
for China trade merchant Thomas Franklin Hunt (1841-1898) of 
Salem. Marked on base, in relief, KHC in rectangle, with 
pseudohallmarks. Ht.: 4 1/4 in.; Wt.: 9 oz. 16 dwt. (134,221). 
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Because of its mercantile interests and far- 
sailing ships, Essex County was, from the 
beginning, international in its outlook. Products 
from countries around the world came to its 
towns. Merchants engaged in the China trade 
could buy silver objects at a much lower cost of 
manufacture there than at home. At first many 
westerners were inclined to have silver made in 
the European style. Capt. Thomas Cheever of 
Danvers brought back a Chinese-made but 
western-style ladle (fig. 39). ‘The Hunt family of 
Salem bought a large service of flatware from 
Khecheong of Canton, the most prolific of all 
the makers of Chinese export silver. A pair of 
tablespoons from the service owned by the 
Institute are threaded-fiddle pattern and 
engraved “E. Hunt” for Elizabeth (Cook) Hunt, 
whose husband, Thomas, had established a 
large ship chandlery at Whampoa. ?® 

About 1848 Thomas Hunt brought Elizabeth 
and their seven-year-old son, Thomas Franklin 
Hunt, to live with him on a houseboat anchored 
in Whampoa Harbor. By this time westerners 
were buying silver with traditional Chinese 
ornament. A mug (fig. 40) made by Khecheong 
for young Hunt is heavily wrought in a “War 
and Peace” design on a matted ground. The 
high relief and two-dimensional aspect of the 
scenes is similar to Chinese craftsmanship in 
other media such as cinnabar and watercolor. 
Consistent with Chinese techniques are the 
dragon handle and the plain silver lining sol- 
dered inside the mug to conceal the back side of 
the repoussé work. The owner of the mug, 
whose portrait by Frank Benson is in the Insti- 
tute collections, returned from China to make 
his home in Salem, where he was one of the 
early supporters of the Essex Institute, donating 
his outstanding collections of books on China to 
its library. 














41. Dish, unmarked, China, c. 1854. Engraved on separate disk 
affixed to center of dish Presented/to/Mrs E Hunt/By/Compradore/ 
Achuy/Whampoa/1854. In 1854 Elizabeth Cook married Thomas 
Hunt, China trade merchant of Salem. Ht.: 3 11/16 in.; Wt.: 

7 oz. 16 dwt. (126,830). 


Card case, unmarked, attributed to Wongcheoong, China, c. 

1855. Engraved on oval disk on side A M Wentworth. Original 
fitted box bears label of WONGCHEOONG Gold @& Silver No. 
25 Old China Street. L.: 3 9/16 in.; Wt.: 1 oz. 16 dwt. (127,936). 


42. One of a pair of candlesticks by Antoine Plot (1701-1772), Paris, 
c. 1735. Marked on base, in relief, A*P with crown over fleur- 
de-lis above; crowned S; crowned a (Paris charge mark for 
1732-1738); all in shaped enclosures. Ht.: 8 3/4 in.; Wt.: 15 oz. 
4 dwt. (122,370). 
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Filigree work in silver was also popular with 
western visitors in Canton. In 1854 Elizabeth 
Hunt was presented a bonbon dish (fig. 41) by 
Achuy, the Hunts’ comprador who supplied 
them with food and other necessities while they 
were anchored at Whampoa. The delicate intri- 
cate six-lobed dish is designed with flowers and 
the omnipresent dragon. 

A card case (fig. 41) shaped like a bound book 
is the sort of item one imagines the English 
author John Barrow had in mind when he 
pointed out in 1806 the extremely neat trinkets 
of silver filigree, noting that “the mind of a Chi- 
nese is quick and apprehensive and his small 
delicate hands are formed for the execution of 
neat work.” Filigree card cases were among the 
objects exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876 by Chinese silversmiths 
Leeching and Yutshing.?”? This card case with 
its original box was inherited by Miss Annie 
Regina Foster, the donor, whose maternal 
grandfather, James Wentworth, was the original 
proprietor of the Boston Transcript. 

Few examples of French silver found their 
way to Essex County. William Bentley saw a 
silver cup discovered in the cellar of an Ipswich 
house once occupied by a French family after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and Elias 
Hasket Derby had a set of tumblers made in 
Paris in 1789 that Paul Revere copied for him. 
The Institute is fortunate in having a splendid 
pair of eighteenth-century candlesticks, made by 
the Parisian silversmith Antoine Plot (fig. 42), 
which are octagonal in shape with intricate 
strapwork decoration inspired by the baroque 
designs of Jean Bérain and lightened by the 
taste for the rococo. The surfaces of the silver 
are alternately chased and smoothed to create 
lovely patterns of shade and light. 
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A seventeenth-century Dutch wedding casket 
(fig. 43) was probably brought to Newburyport 
after Thomas Parsons Tappan married the 
daughter of Thomas Parker of Amsterdam and 
returned to Massachusetts with her in 1821. 
Such silver caskets with emblems of love and 
matrimony engraved in vignettes were made 
primarily in Friesland and by ancient custom 
were filled with gold coins and offered by a 
suitor to the girl he hoped to marry.”8 

Also of Dutch origin are miniatures and toys 
(fig. 44) made for the tourist trade, as they still 
are today. The earliest pieces in this group are 
the hunting horn, the pear-shaped teapot, and 
the tiny soup tureen with an artichoke for a 
finial and its own little ladle. Of late nineteenth- 
century origin are the baroque-style armchair 
with twisted supports and a charming peasant 
cart decorated with swags of flowers and pulled 
by a goat. Collected by Joseph Platt Howard for 
his daughter Anstiss, these toys were later 
owned by her sister Mrs. Elizabeth Howard 
McDufhe, a relative of the donor. 








43. Wedding casket, possibly by the anonymous “Master of the 
Lily” who worked in Friesland, c. 1650. Engraved on top GE 
TROV TOT IY DER DOOT [‘Faithful unto death?] ANNO 
1650. Owned by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Parker of 
Amsterdam, who married Thomas Parsons Tappan (b. 1796) of 
Newburyport. Marked on base, in relief, a lily; crowned V in 
conforming shield. Ht. 4 5/16 in.; Wt.: 5 oz. 9 dwt. (124,287). 


44. Toys collected for Anstiss Howard by her father between 
1860 and 1910. All from Holland, except nineteenth-century 
Continental basket; variously marked. Basket, chair and goat 
cart c. 1880; teapot and tureen c. 1820; hunting horn c. 1795; 
Ht. of chair: 3 13/16 in.; Wt. of chair: 1 oz. 6 dwt. (129,075). 
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An appreciation of handmade objects and the 
individual craftsmen who made them developed 
as the industrial revolution progressed. Inspired 
by Britain’s William Morris, the Arts and Crafts 
movement began to exert itself in the United 
States. One of the earliest manifestations of this 
effort to revive handicrafts was the founding of 
the Rhode Island School of Design in 1877. 
Among the first students there and a direct 
product of the movement was Franklin Porter, 
who like his father was employed as a machin- 
ist. His aspiration, however, was to be a silver- 
smith in the old tradition.?9 

Porter and his family moved to Essex County 
in 1914, and here he completed his first impor- 
tant commission in silver, a communion set (fig. 
45) given to the Reverend Peck when he was or- 
dained at Trinity Church, Boston. Later called 
the “Essex Pattern,” the service, shown here with 
its accompaniments of linen and wafers, is 
stripped of all superfluous ornament, allowing the 
reflective lustre of the metal itself and the sim- 
plicity of the forms to create a substantial state- 
ment. So successful is the design that it is im- 
possible to tell in a photograph that the chalice 
is less than three inches high. 
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45. Communion service by Franklin Porter, (1869-1935) 
Middleton, Mass. c. 1914/15. Given to the Rev. Charles Russell 
Peck for his personal use by Miss Mary A. Sawyer. Pieces 
variously marked, intaglio, with F. Porter; “‘P; and a small 
hammer. Ht. of chalice: 2 13/16 in.; Wt. of chalice: 1 oz. 18 
dwt. (132,521). 











46. Silver by Franklin Porter, Danvers, Mass.: Covered pot, c. 1926. 
With cover, spoon, and Lenox porcelain liner. Marked on base, 
intaglio, Porter;°P; STERLING. Ht.: 3 in.; Wt. of pot: 3 oz. 16 
dwt. without porcelain liner. Wt. of spoon: 8 dwt. (131,678). 


Stampholder, c. 1930. Marked on base, intaglio, F. Porter; °P ; 
STERLING: Ht.; 1 1/2 in.; Wt:> 3 oz, 13 dwit3(335774) 


Tea infuser, c. 1926. Marked on base, intaglio, F. Porter; °P ; 
STERLING. Ht.: 4 1/4 in.; Wt.: 9 oz. 14 dwt. including 
wooden handle. (135,077). 


47. Asparagus server by Franklin Porter (1869-1935), Danvers, c. 
1928. Marked on back of handle, intaglio, Porter; “P ; 
STERLING. L.: 7 1/2:in); Wt; loz 19.dwta(Isu oro) 
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Among Porter’s most effective designs were 
those decorated with miniature pineapples. Used 
as three-dimensional finials or two-dimensional 
appliqués, these tiny pineapples were not cast as 
one might expect. Instead they were laboriously 
turned on a lathe from a solid silver rod and 
filed diagonally. They were then sawed off and 
the leaf decoration at the top was finished with a 
matting tool. In this style Porter made spoons, 
tea caddies, and covered marmalade jars 
(iom4o): 

Outstanding in this group is a tea infuser. Its 
cone-shaped strainer fitted into a tapered beaker 
with a deeply scalloped base and a lid. This 
design Porter later dubbed “the Queen of Siam 
tea maker” after one was presented to the King 
and Queen of Siam when they were entertained 
at the Myopia Hunt Club. 

The working sketches for the tea infuser are 
included in Porter’s sketchbooks in the Institute 
library. A random assortment of drawings, 
pricked patterns, and metal templates, these 
books provide an extraordinary record of 
Porter’s work. One page ( fig. 50) is pin- 
punched with a pattern for the cutout of an 
asparagus server (fig. 47). The void areas in the 
pierced blade reveal abstract patterns of notched 
curvilinear designs suggestive of a stand of 
growing asparagus. 











48. Powder box by David Mason Little (1860-1923), Salem, c. 
1910. Marked on base, intaglio, LITTLE in oval; STERLING. 
Fitheeiin.ca VV te Osoz 3(134-444 


Small compote by Franklin Porter, c. 1930. Marked on base, 
intaglio, F. Porter; *‘P ; STERLING. Ht.: 2://16mesWWeoroze 
18 dwt. (131,670). 


49. Pin by Franklin Porter, made for Salem Tercentenary in 
1926 in form of brig Leander launched in 1821. Marked on back, 
intaglio, P ; STERLING. L.: 1 15/16 in.; Wt.: 6 dwt. (131,667). 
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Bowls were Porter’s favorites. In one year he 
made eighty bowls of various sizes and shapes 
(fig. 48). Nothing equaled his output of a single 
item like the pins (fig. 49) he made for the 
Salem Tercentenary. Hand-hammered and 
pierced in the shape of the brig Leander, 
launched in 1821 by Capt. Joseph Peabody, this 
little pin became an immediate success and was 
converted into stickpins, earrings, and buttons 
as well. 

Franklin Porter had tremendous respect for 
old silver. Often when old silver was to be 
remade, he saved the pieces from the melting 
pot by paying for the object’s weight himself. 
When St. Peter's Church in Salem requested 
him to melt down their eighteenth-century alms 
basins, which had been made by John Touzell, 
so that he could make a box to hold their 
Communion wafers, Porter refused. Ingeniously 
he formed a pyx using one basin as the box and 
the other as its cover, carefully preserving the 
original engraving. About the same time, he 
wrote a page for publication in Old-Time New 
England stressing the importance of “the proper 
preservation of memorial pieces once given and 
accepted in good faith and which no parish or 
individual has a right to destroy.” 
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Another Essex County silversmith influenced 
by the Arts and Crafts movement was David 
Mason Little, the naval architect, former 
mayor, and last collector of the port of Salem, 
who had a workshop at the rear of his residence 
at 27 Chestnut Street. In 1907 Little met master 
silversmith George C. Gebelein and worked in 
his Boston shop, receiving the training needed 
to produce a silver tea set as an anniversary gift 
for Mrs. Little which was recently acquired by 
the Institute. For some years after the set was 
completed, David Little continued to occupy a 
bench in the Gebelein workshop as well as at his 
home, producing bowls, vases, tablewares, and 
a pristine little powder box (fig. 48) given by his 
daughter to the Institute. The box is precisely 
chased with a petaled design on the lid from 
which springs a flower finial. The three tripartite 
leaf supports, found also on some of his sauce 
bowls, add to the organic nature of its design.%° 

Both Little and Porter had consciously turned 
from modern methods of manufacturing to the 
time-honored techniques of the handicraft tradi- 
tion. Unlike the seventeenth-and eighteenth- 
century craftsmen who knew no other way of 
making silver, they chose to make it more by 
hand than by machine, taking the time to form 
objects to suit individual tastes and occasions, 
and laboriously hammering and polishing the 
metal manually to give the silver a deep sheen 
not obtainable otherwise. Like the silversmiths 
who went before them, they have provided us 
with lustrous, lasting reminders of the rich 
history of Essex County. 
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50. Page with template and punched pattern from sketch book of 
Franklin Porter (1929-1935) in Essex Institute Library. 
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51. Bottle tickets, by John Hilliard and John Thomason, 
Birmingham, England, 1855-56. Marked on back, in relief, H 
& T in rectangle, with hallmarks and dateletter for 1855-56. 
W.: 2 3/16 in.; Wt.: 6 dwt. 


52. Sheath for knitting needle, unmarked, American or English, 
early 19th century. Wriggle-work swag borders. Used by Mrs. 
Sarah Ayer Harris of Metheun, Mass. L.: 1 7/8 in.; Wt. 
(including cloth backing): 4 dwt. (101,016). 
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